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Cosroe and Meander, and catching at the parting Hues of the
latter,

Your majesty shall shortly have your \vish,
Aod ride in triumph through Persepolis,
says,

1 And ride in triumph through Persepolis!'

Is it not brave to be a king, Techelles?

Usumcasane and Theridamas,

Is it not passing brave to be a king,

'And ride in triumph through Persepolis?'1

This is the word music which rings out of such lines as

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones,
Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore,

and gives Marlowe as well as Milton his place as an ' inventor of
harmonies.'

Marlowe's high seriousness (bluntly called lack of humour) sug-
gests a further Miltonic analogy, and lends support to the view
that his cast of thought, unlike that of many of his great suc-
cessors in the drama, found readier expression in the processional
of the imagination than in episode and the conflict of character.
His contemporary, Kyd, had a stricter conception of the purpose
and method of the playwright; but Marlowe's gift of the secret
of stateliness was the true capital and endowment of the Eliza-
bethan drama.

Two illustrations may be offered of Marlowe's transforming
power: one, his treatment of the chronicle play; another, his
creation of blank verse as a dramatic instrument.

The first examples of the English chronicle play belong to the
early eighties of the sixteenth century. Historical personages
appear in the drama of the transition, but neither in their treat-
ment nor in their setting do we find anything which approaches
what we must understand by a chronicle play or 'history.' The
use of historical material by the stage represents three artistic
intentions, more or less distinct. The first is didactic or satirical,
and offers the key to some of the leading changes in the later
morality. It appears early in the treatment of Bible story; later,
in the humanising of allegorical characters, as in the identification
of Herod with 'Cruelty'; later still, in the introduction of his-
torical characters such as cardinal Pandulfus and Stephen Langton.
The second is patriotic in motif, the expression of a strong national
consciousness stirred by the political fervours of Elizabethan
England, and stimulated on the literary side by the appearance of
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